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_at last she was entirely hidden from view. E. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. waters, I will be with thee; and through the 


quaintance. There seemed a multitude, and all 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 


were my friends. In some I saw the pensioners 
upon my bounty; in others, those bound to me 
by ties higher and more unselfish than those of 
mere gratitude ; and a few were there whom I 
thought I loved as I did my own soul. Surely, 
some of all these would go with me. Accom- 
panied by the form, I went up and down through 
this aisle of human beings, looking eagerly the 
question which all seemed to understand. None 
responded. Some hung their heads, others drop- 
pod theif eyes as I approached, or turned aside. 
One friend with eyes like those of a pitying 
angel, looked full into mine, then stooped and 
enfolded her little boy, standing near, as though 
she said: 

“* But for him I would go with you.’ 

“A dreadful heart-sickness overwhelmed me, 
and I said, ‘Can it be that in all these years I 
have made no friend or lover who will now go 
with me?’ 

“Then a reaction came. Pride seemed to 
give me the courage to say, as I addressed the 
form : 

“*T ll go! [ll go alone!’ 

“*Stop! think! Can you get none to accom- 
pany you? There is Jesus, the Christ, ask Him,’ 
was the reply. 

“*No, I have long since rejected Him, and 
now, in this great trouble to call upon Him 
would be contemptible in me. I cannot thus 
humble myself,’ I answered. 

“The form instantly vanished, and I plunged 
desperately, in the first wave and buffeted it. I 
came up nobly, and felt encouraged. As the 
second engulfed me I came to the surface, hoping, 
as I cast one sweeing look over the beach, that 
some one had relented and would join me, but 
to my amazement it was deserted. I was en- 
tirely alone. Then my courage left me. All 
hope was gone, and as the third wave rolled 
toward me I dropped into it helplessly, without 
a struggle—and awoke.” 

In early life she had given her heart to God, 
and had then “ rested in his love like a confid- 
ing child in the arms of its mother.” After her 
marriage, her husband became a political leader, 
and skepticism developed into infidelity. Her 
own convictions gradually yielded to the unfavor- 
able influences to which she was exposed. Her 
husband died; and God, who had once been so 
near to her as a loving Father, had gradually 
become only a Great First Cause, to be recog- 
nized by and received in the higher region of 
the intellect; and the works of Renan, Strauss, 
Voltaire and Hume were read with avidity. 

The friend. who wrote the narrative says: 
“Four weeks after my last interview with her, 
there came a brief note to me saying : 

“* My precious mother has just died suddenly. 
I am in the first wave, and the horror of the 
darkness is awful.’ 

“ A violent nervous prostration followed, and 
with her family she went to the seashore for a 
summer's sana: Two months later I re- 
ceived another note, which read thus: 


“* Perhaps you have heard it all. My precious 
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In a letter to Richard Shackleton from John 
Thorp, is the following passage—* I have a mind 
to tell thy daughter a dream; for he that has 
one, thou knowest, the prophet says, may tell it, 
though I have told this to very few. It is a 
dream I had the night before I first appeared in 
a few words in a meeting. I thought I was in- 
tently engaged with some others, in some out- 
ward business, when, all on a sudden, a message 
was communicated by Divine authority, but I 
knew not well from whence the voice proceeded ; 
however, the words I heard distinctly to this 

urpose: ‘Cease, or thou must cease, from the 

usiness thou art now engaged in; there is an- 
other work for thee to do; for the Lord is about 
to work a more thorough reformation in the 
earth than any which has hitherto taken place :’ 
to which I thought I answered— Alas! how is 
it possible I can be of any service in, or con- 
tribute to this work, being so exceedingly poor, 
and destitute of every degree of strength and 
ability to do it ;' and indeed I thought I felt my- 
self so, when I spoke it, as much as ever in my 
life; unto which I thought the voice replied,— 
‘Thy strength and ability will not be required ; 
this work can only be effected by the strength 
and power of God.’ Perhaps this may be some 
little encouragement ; it is with that view I write 
it, that we should not sink under the feeling of 
our own insufficiency and weakness, but, in a 
state of humble dedication to the Fountain of 
all sure help, have our whole dependence and 
expectation from Him, whose is the work, ‘the 
power, the kingdom, and the glory.’” 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 189. 








DREAMS, 











In a social geathering in the City of Phila- 
delphia, in 1851, at the home of that valuable 
minister, Sarah Hillman, the conversation turned 
upon the instruction which it pleases the Al- 
mighty sometimes to convey through the me- 
dium of dreams. Sarah related one which had 
visited her sister E. 

E. dreamed that she and her sister Sarah had 
to cross a very wide river, and there was no 
means of —— so but by fording it. Her cour- 
age was entirely unequal to the task; so Sarah 
proposed to pass over before her, to show that it 
could be done. E. stood upon the shore and 
watched her sister, as she waded in, the water 
getting deeper and deeper so as to hide pro- 
gressively more and more of her person, till 























































































then ran up the bank, so as to get a better view 
of the river, but could not see anything of her 
sister. After a time, however, her head began 
to show itself, and then her shoulders, and gradu- 
ally more and more of her person came into 
view, as she steadily pursued her way; and E. 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing her sister 
safely landed. 

She was far from being encouraged by what 
she had seen, and determined to find some more 
favorable place for crossing. So she wandered 
a long way beside the river, anxiously watching 
the waters; but to her dismay, the further she 
journeyed the more difficult and dangerous the 
passage appeared. She therefore concluded to 
go back to the place where Sarah had crossed, 
and make the attempt there, resolving to follow 
as nearly as she could in her sister’s footsteps. 
Upon making the attempt the waters seemed to 
divide, so that she was mercifully enabled to 
cross the dreaded stream dry shod. 

There were contained in this dream a caution 
against seeking some easier way to Heaven than 
that pointed out by the true Guide; and also 
encouragement to the wanderer to return to the 
right path, with the assurance that He who can 
make hard things easy is still mercifully dis- 
posed to make a way for his obedient children 
where they can see none; and to fulfil the 
promise, “When thou passest through the 





In the Occident was published a few years 
ago, what was stated to be “a strictly truthful 
sketch,” of a dream of a wealthy and intellectual 
woman, who related it to an intimate friend. 
She thought in her vision, that a form as gray 
and intangible as though made of fog, stood by 
her side and bade her follow. It well no audi- 
ble sound, but was so intelligent and responsive 
that it seemed like a visible mind. “I was 
transported,” she says, to the beach of an ocean, 
a long, low, sandy ach, with three waves al- 
most mountain high, and as black as darkness, 
rolling in rapidly. Their surf touched my feet. 
The form, which had not left me, said, or seemed 
to say, for it never spoke: 

“* You have to enter these waters.’ 

“*T cannot,’ I replied, shivering with an 
awful fear. 

“* But you must; there is no escape,’ it said. 

“* Alone! Will no one go with me? I asked, 
with a dim consciousness that it must be as it 
said. 

“* Look and see,’ was the reply. 

“T turned my back upon the water, and there, 
as far as my eye could reach, stood in various 
groups all the people whom I have known 
throughout my life. Faces of which when awake 
I had no conscious recollection now appeared, 
and with them all the associations of our ac- 
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boy! My loving little Donald was washed off a 
rock while fishing in the bay and drowned! 
The second wave has encompassed me, and I am 
in the blackness of despair.’ 

“During the two years that succeeded, there 
was a struggle between her pride of intellect and 
stubborn will, and the never-ceasing wooing of 
the ‘ still small voice’ which always said, ‘Come 
unto Me and ye shall find rest.’ 

“ A few days ago she was my guest, and no one 
was ever more welcome. An aura of peace and 
perfect content emanated from her, and her 
smile was radiant with the light of a joy from 
within. Our friendship had long outgrown the 
barriers of conventionality, so she said, in an- 
swer to my look of inquiry: 

“It is all over. I have ceased to struggle. 
The finite against the infinite is an unequal con- 
test at best, and such as I will ever be worsted 
in the conflict. The third wave—my utter help- 
lessness—has confronted me ever since Donald’s 
death. Last week I plunged into it with the 
despairing cry, ‘Lord, I believe, help my un- 
belief!’ ” 

In submission to the Divine will, she was 
favored to feel a measure of that peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding. 


A missionary in China, while travelling in a 
Chinese boat, was much impressed with some re- 
marks on Pride, which she met with in a book 
she was reading. They were probably instru- 
mental in coloring a dream which presented 
itself to her mind soon after falling asleep in the 
evening. 

She thought she was transported to Heaven, 
and the scenes of the Judgment-day were pass- 
ing before her. ; 

“Before us had risen a building which was 
made up of the actions, thoughts and words of a 
life, and beside it stood the person whose life is 
represented. In very conspicuous places were 
large bundles of good deeds. Indeed so many 
and so large were these that I felt a thrill of 
pleasure for the person standing there, and was 
surprised on looking at him, and then upon the 
faces of those near me, to see no pride or exulta- 
tion, nothing but a most profound expectancy. 
As I wondered at this, the structure was in a 
blaze, and from the many places where had been 
the good deeds, the person himself appeared. 
Here, there, everywhere, he was visible ; some- 
times pushing himself almost entirely out of the 
fire, trying te every possible movement and 
contortion to make himself seen. It was per- 
fectly evident that he did not fear the fire, but 
his every motion said, ‘ Here am I, look at me.’ 
The mass blazed on and soon was all consumed 
—only a few ashes remained. All attention was 
soon turned upon the same spot again, where 
had risen another building much smaller than 
the first, and this too, was soon ablaze. The 
person of whose life-deeds it was composed was 
standing beside it, and I remember how sorry I 
felt for him that his life seemed to have amounted 
to so little. But as the fire burned on, the pile 
became a mass of burnished gold, and really 
seemed to increase in size and beauty as the 
flame became hotter. Then the fire died away, 
having accomplished its work, leaving gold and 
precious stones in such loveliness of arrangement 
as only heaven itself could furnish. 

“And now pile after pile rose in quick suc- 
cession, by each one of which the person whose 
life it represented immediately appeared, and 
then the fire applied its test. Larger or smaller 
as the buildings might be, I soon learned not to 
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The saddest part of the test was the burning of 
those deeds which were done to be seen of men, 
when the doer by all possible contortions, strove 
to show himself in the burning mass. Often a 
small, unpretending structure loomed up into 
beautiful proportions as the fire burned on; and 
stood afterwards a grand testimony to the grace 
of God. Often a large, imposing mass of seem- 
ing good works showed, on the test of the fire, 
only the deformities of the doer of them, and at 
last there would remain little or nothing of it 
at all.” 

For days after awaking from her slumber the 
impression of the dream remained very fresh on 
her mind. It furnished an illustration of what 
the Apostle said to the Corinthians—* The fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 


J. W. 


Women Working in Silesia. 

From the report of the factory and mill in- 
spectors, it appears that the number of women 
engaged at hard work, manual labor in mines 
and furnaces in Silesia, instead of diminishing, 
is actually increasing. In upper Silesia in 1887, 
seven hundred and eighty-seven more women 
were employed at furnace work than in 1886, 
while in textile factories the number of female 
employees had decreased. The inspectors con- 
sider the propriety of continuing to employ 
women at some of their present occupations in 
mines and the metal industries as at least ques- 
tionable. In zinc furnaces they are employed 
in removing the product and the refuse; but 
this work, although better suited for men, is 
mainly in the open air and not injurious to 
health. In the morning, however, the women 
must tend the ovens while the place is filled 
with dust and zinc vapors, and their severe 
physical labor is performed in an overheated at- 
mosphere, tempered only by dangerous draughts. 

In the ore mines the women are employed 
mainly in the hoisting shafts and at pushing 
cars. At a depth from twenty-two to twenty- 
three yards the task of four girls is to hoist 
eighty tubs, containing from one to one and a 
half hundred-weight of ore each, to the surface 
in a shift of eight hours. That the work-women, 
in spite of the low wages, prefer this severe 
labor to domestic service is probably owing 
to their dislike of the restrictions placed on the 
house servants and their long hours of labor, 
whereas, in the mines, sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four are entirely their own. 

In the foundries, steel-works, and rolling-mills 
women perform day-laborers services, such as 
are not considered specially injurious by the 
overseers. 

Doubts are expressed of the advisability of 
continuing to employ women in beet-sugar mills 
and refineries, inasmuch as their work is carried 
on near the centrifugal machines and in the cen- 
trifugal rooms, and is morally and physically 
injurious, In the Breslau and Liegnitz districts 
fewer women are employed now than formerly 
in sugar mills. In the segar factories the long 
separation of the sex has at least been accom- 
plished. 

But the condition of female laborers in mines, 
furnaces and factories, although in some in- 
stances more degrading, is yet not so deplorable 
as that of the women and girls who endeavor 
to earn a livelihood by hand-labor in this city 
(Breslau, Germany]. As shown by the inquiries 
concerning women’s wages set on foot by the 
city statistician, the earnings of girls in many 
branches of industry are not more than seventy- 


week, whils their average weekly expenses are 
not less than one dollar and fifty-five cents, ag 
follows :—Ledging, twenty-four cents; dinner, 
forty-two cents; breakfast, lunch and supper, 
fifty-three cents; contribution to sick fund, four 
cents; clothing, shoes, washing, fire and light, 
medicine, and various other necessities, thirty- 
two cents. 

Unmarried women who live with their parents 
may be able to defray their personal expenses 
with an income of from seventy-two cents to one 
dollar and nineteen cents per week, but those 
who cannot depend on parental assistance must 
reduce their living expenses to the starvation 
point. In fact the inspector declares that the 
most of these working girls live in summer on 
black bread, cheap sausage, and herrings, with 
one properly cooked meal on Sundays. Whether 
this menu permits them to live on their earnings 
is at least questionable; at all events, it is not 


proper nourishment.— Henry Dithmar, U. 8. 
nsul. 


SELECTED, 

I have been humbled this morning under a 
fresh sense of my many short-comings and trans- 
gressions; yet not without hope in the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world, and 
has power to speak the cheering and consolatory 
words, “ Be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” I trust amid my manifold frailties, there 
is a holding fast to the foundation. Even when 
the little bark is firmly anchored to the Rock, 
the tumultuous winds and waves will toss and 
sorely threaten it; but if the cable which fastens 
it to the anchor of holy hope, is that living, all 
conquering faith, of which Jesus Christ is the 
only Author and Giver, the vessel will not be 
shaken loose or lost. In our daily avocations 
and intercourse with the world, there often arise 
trials and temptations which agitate and ruffle 
the mental currents, but where the soul is an 
chored on Christ, it is the surface only that is 
disturbed, and when the flurry subsides the 
anxious mind is often given to see, that under 
neath in the deep recesses of the heart, the 
stream of heavenly love and allegiance has been 
steadily and calmly flowing onward and upward 
to the gracious Author of all good. May the 
abounding mercy of the dear Redeemer animate 
me to watch and pray more earnestly against 
all that would agitate or disturb unprofitably, 
even the surface of the mental current, which 
should ever tend towards heaven and things 
Divine.— Thomas Evans. 


SeLecrep. 
Third Month 27th, 1841.—Felt this morning, 
on first waking, the comfort of the consideration 
that the Christian religion is a religion of hope; 
and that it is the merciful design of the great 
Head of the Church that we should cherish nope 
both as respects ourselves and others. The dis 


couraging views some religious and devoted peo 
ple seem to think they are called upon continu- 
ally to hold up, do not appear to me calculated 


to help themselves or the body. I have often 
been instructed in observing how little the first 
preachers of Christianity dwelt on their own 
trials; on the contrary, how they endeavored 
constantly to stimulate those to whom they wrote 
to look toward the mark for the prize of their 
high calling. That discouragements abound we 
cannot doubt; and they will thicken upon us in 
every direction if we are always poring over and 
magnifying them. Oh for more of the lively and 
efficacious faith that can remove mountains! for 
more of the spirit of love and of a sound mind! 


judge its real worth from its first appearance. | two cents to one dollar and nineteen cents per | —Maria Foz. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Notes on Geology of Delaware County, Pa. 

Through the kindness of a friend, I have re- 
cently had the opportunity of visiting several of 
the quarries and other exhibits of the rocks of 
Delaware County. The first of these excursions 
was on the 6th of Eighth Month. Entering the 
carriage of my friend at Swarthmore Station, we 
went to the more southern part of the county. 
The Baltimore Central Railroad at Swarthmore 
and for some distance before reaching that spot, 
skirts the base of a high ridge or terrace of land, 
which overlooks the lower country to and be- 

ond the Delaware River. This elevated land 
ie the appearance of being the ancient shore 
line of the Delaware, or of the ocean, which in 
former ages may have washed its feet. The 
country lying between this and the river, is 
generally level, except where the streams of 
water have washed out valleys in it; and is cov- 
ered with a few feet of clay, underneath which 
lies a bed of gravel. In the depressions of the 
valleys we come to the underlying beds of rock, 
exposed by the washing away of the clay and 
gravel which were deposited upon them when 
these low-lying lands were covered with water. 
In such localities were situated the quarries we 
visited—one of the largest of which was that 
known as Leiperville quarry. The rock was a 
Gneiss—similar to that found in many parts of 
southeastern Pennsylvania, composed of Quartz, 
Feldspar and Mica, and showing the layers or 
strata which distinguish it from Granite. 

These quarries have been worked for a long 
period. Their proximity to tidewater has facili- 
tated the shipment of the products, and the stone 
itself is of superior quality. 

Some interesting minerals are found in this 
quarry, generally in places where the uniform 
texture of the rock has been disturbed by the 
effect of crystallizing forces acting with greater 
energy than usual, or ynder different circum- 
stances. Where veins or layers of a different 
texture and appearance from the general rock 
present themselves, it is a hopeful indication of 
the presence of mineral furms, which will interest 
the mineralogist. The foreman of the quarry 
had felt interest enough in such matters to save 
such specimens as came in his way; and from 
him we obtained some interesting specimens. 
Among these were garnets, similar to those de- 
scribed in the notice of a visit to the quarries at 
Avondale, in Chester County, in a previous num- 
ber of Toe FrrenD (No. 37 of vol. lxii.); some 
large crystals of Tourmaline which had the ap- 
pearance of having been broken across, and 
afterwards mended by a cement of quartz filling 
the fracture and joining the faces which had 
been separated. i was still more interested in 
finding among the curiosities of the quarry some 
specimens of Sulphuret of Copper (Copper Py- 
rites), not having before supposed that this 
mineral was to be met with in such situations. 

Our intelligent guide pointed out the location 
of the old King’s Road, which had been laid out 
from Philadelphia southward, keeping just far 
enough from the Delaware River to cross the 
different streams that enter it, above tidewater, 
80 that they could be forded in days when bridges 
were not so abundant as at present. 

Our next excursion was made on the 27th of 
Eighth Month. The principal point to be visited 
was an outcrop of Enstatite rock, in Marple 
Township, a few mile to the north of the rail- 
road. On our way we came to a newly opened 
quarry of gneiss rock, which, from the aeck 
ance and whiteness of the Quartz and Feldspar 
in it, furnished a beautiful building stone. 
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The country north of the ancient shore line 
of the Delaware River is much more rolling in 
its character than that southeast of it, showing 
that it has been exposed for a longer period of 
time to the wasting effects of the elements, es- 
pecially of the rains, which have hollowed out 
valleys in various parts of it and left a series of 
rounded hill-tops with depressions between them. 

Another proof of the changes which this land 
has undergone, is found in the beds of gravel 
which exist wherever the elevation is above 400 
feet. This gravel appears to be of the same 
character as that found in Southern New Jersey, 
and was probably deposited at the same time, at 
an age long subsequent to the formation of the 
rocks which underlie it. Originally, it prob- 
ably spread over almost the whole of Delaware 
County; but in the changes which have taken 
place, it has been removed from all but the 
higher portions. As the area it covers is now 
comparatively limited, much of the surface must 
have been removed by the elements. 

We found an additional proof of the wearing 
away of the strata in the lumps of Quartz rock 
which abounded in some places. It is a common 
occurrence in quarries of Gneiss, or in the strata 
which are exposed in railroad cuttings or on hill 
sides, to see veins or layers of Quartz intersect- 
ing or interposed among the general strata. 
Where flint-stones (Quar‘z) abound in the field, 
they must have come from such veins in the 
strata that formerly existed. These strata have 
yielded to the corroding action of the chemical 
and mechanical forces of air and water, and been 
washed away, leaving behind them in loose frag- 
ments the more indestructible Quartz, which 
formerly existed in veins. 

In such observations and reflections we found 
entertainment and instruction, till we reached 
our destination about: noon. Our guide turned 
into the yard of a comfortable looking farm- 
house, and obtained permission to put his horses 
in the stable, while we explored the wooded hill 
where the Enstatite rocks protruded from the 
surface. The man at the barn said it was the 
law of the place that no horses were to be put in 
the stable without being fed; and so he hospita- 
bly took care of the animals which had been 
doing us good service. 

Enstatite is a mineral somewhat similar in 
composition to Serpentine, which is a compound 
of Silica [Quartz] Magnesia and water. Ensta- 
tite differs in not having water, so that it is com- 
posed of Silica and Magnesia. The specimens 
we procured showed it to be principally a mass 
of flattened tabular crystals, very confusedly in- 
termingled, and of a dark gray or black color. 
It was probably owing to this intermingled 
structure that it was very difficult to break ; and 
it required a vigorous use of the hammer to de- 
tach suitable specimens. It appears well able to 
resist decomposition, and this accounts for the 
manner in which it is left projecting in the air 
—the more easily decomposed rocks which ori- 
ginally surrounded it having been removed, 
while it remains. The remarkable mass of pro- 
jecting rocks, called Castle Rock, on the upper 
waters of Crum Creek, is Enstatite, and its 
prominent appearance is due to the same cause. 

Many of the loose rocks which had been scat- 
tered on the side of the hill had been gathered 
into broad stone walls, and on the top of these 
were piled smaller stones. Among these were 
some interesting specimens of cellular and crys- 
talline Quartz, such as are often found accom- 
panying serpentine deposits. From their ap- 
pearance, one would suppose that waters holding 
quartz in solution had penetrated crevices in the 


serpentine, and there deposited the quartz— 
which sometimes appears in delicate plates as 
thin as paper, and at others in a more massive 
form lining the opposite sides of a cavity, the 
centre of which is occupied with beautiful groups 
of small crystals, often in small rounded masses, 
like bunches of grapes. As specimen after speci- 
men was transferred to our carpet bags, we 
found it was easy to load ourselves with as mach 
weight as it was convenient to carry. Ww 





William Grover. 


William Grover, the son of William and 
Elizabeth Grover, was born at Brighthelmstone, 
in Sussex, the 15th of the Eleventh Month, 
1752. Very few particulars are known of his 
early life. After leaving school, he was placed 
as an apprentice with Edmund Rack, a Friend, 
who was a retail country shopkeeper, at Bard- 
field, in Essex. Soon after the expiration of 
the term, he engaged himself as an assistant to 
Samuel Day, who was also a member of our 
religious Society, and in a similar business, and 
who lived at Stansted Mount-Fitchet, in the 
same county. After serving him with diligence 
and integrity for several years, he became a 
partner in the concern, and resided there during 
the remainder of his life. He inherited some 
patrimonial property, his father having died 
when he was young; but, at the same time, he 
found it necessary to pursue his engagements in 
business, and was esteemed an upright tradesman, 
of kind and respectful manners; one who was 
careful, in all things to act as becomes a member 
of our religious Society. He continued in trade 
until within a few years of his decease; and 
though diligent in attending to these, the neces- 
sary cares of life, he was not engrossed with 
them: possessing a well-regulated and pious 
mind, he may be said to have pursued the 
concerns of time with eternity steadily in view. 

He was very exemplary in the fulfilment of 
his duty to his Maker, by a constant attendance 
of religious meetings, when of ability; in which 
his solid deportment indicated great reverence 
of spirit and fervency of desire to gain access to 
the Fountain of all Good; and, on these occa- 
sions, we believe that his mind was often en- 
riched with the incomes of Divine love and 
peace. 

He was a great lover of retirement and medi- 
tation. The frequent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures was also a source of instruction and 
comfort to him; and this practice he was often 
tenderly engaged to recommend to others, as 
one of the means by which they might be 
strengthened and encouraged to advance in the 
Christian path. 

Perhaps few have been so much favored with 
the prevalence of love: it seemed to be the 
constant clothing of his mind, and was evinced 
towards all classes of society. The youth, es- 
pecially, were the objects of his tender solicitude, 
for whose early attention to the reproofs of in- 
struction, and their growth and establishment 
in the Truth, he felt an unremitting concern. 

Highly valuing the care which our Christian 
discipline provides, and manifesting a deep con- 
cern for its being rightly and impartially ex- 
ercised, he at the same time discovered much 
caution and tenderness in cases of delinquency, 
cherishing feelings of love and compassion, when 
judging of the errors and weaknesses of others. 
He was very anxious that all the meetings, 
established for transacting the affairs of our 
Society, should be held under the influence of 
Christian love, and in the fear of the Lord: 





being convineed that, were this the case, they 
would often be times of solid instruction. 

Believing, as he did, that our predecessors 
had been called to uphold a pure and perfect 
standard of Christian doctrine, he was deeply 
solicitous that this might in no way be lowered 
by Friends of the present day ; and that they as 
individuals, and the Society as a body, might 
endeavor so to act, as to bring others to see and 
to acknowledge the consistency of our profession 
with the Gospel dispensation. 

Our dear and honored friend was particularly 
pleased with the society of young persons; and 
to many of this class he was endeared by the 
sweetness and affability of his manners, convers- 
ing with them in a way which secured their 
confidence and esteem. He felt tender solici- 
tude for them, in thinking of the temptations to 
which they were peculiarly exposed ; and whether 
any hints which ° offered to these, were designed 
to encourage them to persevere in the right way 
of the Lord, or to check the early appearance 
of a departure from Christian simplicity, they 
were expressed with so much love, that they 
have found a ready entrance into the heart. 
Highly valuing the approved writings of our 
Society, he often recommended them to the 
attention of those in early life. He promoted 
also their perusal of works of literature and 
useful information; but saw a danger in the 
young and inexperienced entering much into 
tlie religious opinions of others. Yet he was tar 
from being illiberal in bis views, often gratefully 
acknowledging his belief, that sects and distinc- 
tions are lost in the Divine sight. 

Whilst believing, as he did, in the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scripture, he was very 
desirous that these records should be properly 
designated, and that men should not confound 
the possession and distribution of the Bible, and 
the mere knowledge of its contents, with the 
partaking of those living waters which flow 
immediately from Christ, the Fountain of Life 
—of that bread which cometh down from heaven, 
and which, when received with a lively, opera- 
tive faith, enables us to work out the salvation 
of the soul with fear and trembling. 

The expressions of a religious nature, that our 
late dear friend uttered towards the close of life 
were not numerous; but they all partook of that 
humble, yet confiding and peaceful character, 
that distinguished him when in health, and 
bespoke a mind looking towards heaven, of 
which he said, he had “had a pleasant view, 
particularly of late;” and that he was “favored 
to feel very little condemnation.” At different 
times he thus expressed himself: “ The prevail- 
ing desire of my mind has been, for many years, 
that I might close in peace. I have had many 
blessings , many temptations and many trials 
in my time, but have been mercifully helped 
through them.” At one time, evidently under 
great tenderness of spirit, he observed, “The 
shadow of Divine mercy is very broad ;” and at 
another, when conversing about his illness, he 
said, “It is a source of great consolation to know 
that He who formed us is near.” 

In the afternoon of the day preceding his 
decease, he expressed himself to the following 
effect: “There is nothing so precious, whether 
in youth or in age, sickness or health, as a sense 
of the Divine presence and love. I have had 
great cause thankfully to believe, that the pro- 
tecting arm of kind Providence has been with 
me all my life long, from my youth up;” and 
after a pause, added, “It is my greatest de- 
sire that my sun, which now seems nearly set, 
may go down in brightness, without a cloud; 
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relying only upou the goodness of the Almighty, 
who can change a life of suffering for one of 
comfort and endless happiness—who can make 
a deathbed as a bed of roses. Yea, I bless thy 
holy name, thy presence and love can make a 
deathbed as a bed of roses.” Afterwards he 
said, in nearly these words: “ My life seems fast 
closing, and my afflictions nearly at an end. I 
have been greatly afflicted, [alluding probably 
to his illness], but doubt not that it has been in 
unspeakable, unerring wisdom, that I have been 
thrown, again and again, into the furnace, which 
is no doubt, designed for my further refinement. 
Oh! may all the purposes of the Almighty be 
fulfilled. Ob! what a precious state is that, 
where nothing is wanted but the celestial gate 
to be opened. All praise I ascribe unto the 
Lord’s holy name.” 

He was enabled to bear, with great patience 
and Christian fortitude, the extreme sufferings 
which he endured within a short time of his 
death ; but, for a few hours before the close, he 
was mercifully relieved from all pain, and his 
end was remarkably peaceful. He died the 11th 
of the Tenth Month, 1825, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELL OF JUSTICE. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


There was a king long years ago; 
His name historian doth not know. 


He lived beneath Italian skies, 
A noble monarch, just and wise. 


That he might serve his people well, 
In a high tower he hung a bell. 


He who was wronged had but to ring 
The bell of justice, for the king 


Was bound to make the humblest prayer 
The subject of his royal care. 


At first men rung it every day. 
Rotted at last the rope away, 


And, growing shorter by degrees, 
Swayed lightly to each passing breeze. 


For many a month it idle hung, 
No longer needed. No one rung 


For justice ; men had learned to fear, 
And dreaded now the bell to hear. 


At length a wandering grape-vine clung 
Tight to the rope that idle hung, 


And firmly held it, sweetly grasped, 
As if one hand another clasped. 


A starving horse, turned out to die, 
One summer day was passing by, 


And browsing where the grape-vine hung, 
The bell of justice loudly rung. 


Straightway a royal herald came, 
And saw the horse, half-starved and lame. 


He told the king who rung the bell. 
The monarch answered: “ It is well. 


“ The brute for justice doth appeal ; 
For starving brutes I pity feel. 


“Go seek his owner out for me, 
And tell him this is our decree: 


“ Long as he lives this horse must fare 
On oats and grass of his. Beware! 


“Tf he again for justice call 
My wrath shall on his owner fall.” 


Would God to-day there were a bell 
That brutes could ring, and thereby tell 


The story of their cruel wrongs, 
And win the justice that belongs 


To every creature, great and small; 
For God their Maker loveth all. 


SELEcTED, 


LITTLE ACTS OF KINDNESS. 


Little acts of kindness 
Trifling though they are, 
How they serve to brighten 
This dark world of care! 
Little acts of kindness, 
O, how potent they, 
To dispel the shadows 
Of life’s cloudy day! 


Little acts of kindness, 
How they cheer the heart! 
What a world of gladness, 
Will a smile impart! 
How a gentle accent 
Calms the troubled soul, 
When the waves of passion 
O’er it wildly roll! 


You may have around you 
Sunshine if you will, 

Or a host of shadows, 
Gloomy, dreary, chill. 

If you want the sunshine, 
Smile, though sad at heart; 

To the poor and needy 
Kindly aid impart. 


To the soul-despairing 
Breathe a hopeful word ; 
From your lips be only 
Tones of kindness heard.” 
Even give for anger 
Love and tenderness; 
And in blessing others 
You yourself will bless. 


Little acts of kindness, 
Nothing do they cost ; 

Yet, when they are wanting, 
Life’s best charm is lost. 

Little acts of kindness, 
Richest gems of earth, 

Though they seem but trifles, 
Priceless is their worth. 


—_————_o 


HARVEST. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


We said, when the spring was late, 
And the bitter winds were chill, 

It were vain in hope to wait 
For the leafage on vale and hill, 

We were fain to mock at ruthless fate, 
And were slow the fields to till. 


We thought, when the summer rain 
In floods from the rifted skies, 

Was sweeping the upland and the plain, 
A-slant before our eyes, 

Our labor hard is a waste, and vain 
Each needless sacrifice. 


But to-day, O fools and blind! 
There are purple grapes on the vine, 

And the smell of the fruit on the warm south wind 
Is sweet as the breath of wine, 

And the sheaves the reapers go forth to bind 
Are a gift from the Hand Divine! 


We never had need for fear, 
We had only need for trust ; 

Ever our lives to our Lord were dear, 
And ever his ways were just ; 

If our faith had but been strong and clear, 
We had scorned the moth and rust 


Of our shivering doubt and dread ;— 
Nor all on our way had come, 

With, many a time, a ye head, 
And lips for sorrow dumb. 


Dear Lord, we are — comforted, 
ic 


In thy harvest’s splendid sum. 
Pardon our trick of grief! 
Give us faith to be glad and gay 
In the seedtime as in time of the sheaf; 
Make us joyful every day. 
For alas! alas! our unbelief, 
It shames us when we pray. 








— 
— 
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From “ THe Curist1an Apvocats.”’ 


Burnham the Astromomer. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 





One of the most curious examples of success 
that has come under my notice is that of the 
Chicago astronomer, 8. W. Burnham, now of 
the Lick Observatory. The narration reads like 
a romance, but it is strictly true. About the 
close of the war Burnham was in New Orleans 
as a correspondent of a Chicago newspaper. He 
happened to be strolling along the street one 
day, when he passed an auction store where the 
seller was offering books. Stepping in with his 
companion, Burnham negligently bid twenty- 
cents for a lot of books then up. The entire lot 
was knocked down to him at this price. It con- 
sisted of school-books, and among them an atlas 
and geography of the heavens. Burnham knew 


. nothing about astronomy beyond the meager 


notions of ordinary graduates of the public 
schools, but the pictures in the atlas took his 
attention, and he carried this part of his pur- 
chase home with him. He presently began to 
devote a part of his evenings to the work of 
identifying the constellations visible in that 
latitude. Soon he bought a little telescope of 
one inch aperture, by the aid of which he 
materially improved the accuracy of his ob- 
servations, and enlarged the field of his studies. 
He bought other books upon astronomy, and 
soon found himself where he needed the higher 
mathematics. These he got up, and exchanged 
his one inch glass for one of an inch and a 
quarter. He was now back in Chicago, occupied 
daily in Court stenography, and carrying on a 
short-hand business of general reporting—the 
firm being Burnham & Root. 

The Clarks were erecting the great eighteen- 

inch telescope forthe Dearbora Observatory. 
Burnham lived within two blocks of the place, 
and he did a great deal of hanging around and 
asking questions during the process. Finally 
he asked Alvin Clark what he would charge 
for a six-inch glass, The price was cut as much 
as possible, the amount being about $800, I 
believe. Burnham ordered it, and in due time 
received it. This must have been somewhere 
in 1872. It used almost all his money to 
pay for the glass, leaving little or nothing for 
mounting it and adding the various appliances 
needed for making it valuable as an instrument 
of precise observation. He procured a large 
stick of timber, which hé set in the ground of 
the back-yard like a post. Upon this he mounted 
his glass. He bought two wooden cisterns for 
holding rain-water. Placing one of these above 
the other, and cutting a door in the floor of the 
upper, he had a two-story observatory about 
thirteen feet high, which only needed a practi- 
cable dome to make it available for astronomical 
purposes. 
Librarian Poole has told me of the curiosity 
he felt regarding the meaning of this queer 
structure in his neighbor’s back-yard across the 
street, when he took a house in Groveland Park, 
some time in 1878. The boys of the family 
found out that the strange man who lived there 
used to spend a large part of his nights in the 
tower. One day the dome happened to be left 
with its opening turned toward Dr. Poole’s 
house, and the mystery was solved. From this 
grew his acquaintance with Burnham. 

It would far outrun my space if I were to 
describe the queer contrivances which Burnham 
improvised for taking the place of expensive 
apparatus needed but beyond his means: for 
example, he could not afford a sidereal clock, 
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and it was therefore impossible for him to keep 
his glass on a star without continual adjustments. 
He met this difficulty by a contrivance as in- 
genious as it was homely. Procuring samples 
of the different kinds of quicksand, of which 
Chicago has no lack, he selected one which 
suited his purpose; and taking a large tube, he 
filled it with sand, placed it vertically, and 
regulated the flow of sand from the aperture 
below by means of a little gate. At first he 
caused this sand to turn a little water-wheel of 
shingle and twine; this in turn was geared into 
another, which moved the glass slowly and 
evenly, like a clock. Later, however, he sim- 
plified the matter by causing a lead-plunger to 
follow the sand in the tube. This was connected 
with the point of the telescope and moved it 
with the star. 

The results of Burnham’s original observations 
were immediate and astonishing. In 1873 he 
sent a list of 81 new double stars to the English 
Royal Astronomical Society, and they figure in 
the Astronomical Journal for March, 1873. In 
May there are 25 more; in June, 1874, 47 new 
stars; in all, about 300 new double stars were 
discovered in the first two years’ use of this 
six-inch glass. Burnham began to be celebrated 
everywhere but at home. He was made honor- 
ary member of the English Royal Astronomical 
Society, the German, Italian, and one after 
another of nearly every prominent astronomical 
society in the world. 

While Burnham was becoming so celebrated 
abroad he was almost unknown at home. He 
was refused admittance to the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory, on the ground of ignorance, at the 
time when, for more than two years his dis- 
coveries had made him an honorary member of 
the chief astronomical societies of Europe, and 
when he was in close correspondence with the 
leading astronomers of the world, and when, as 
The Times very properly said, the great Dear- 
born telescope was doing no more for the cause 
of science than two joints of stove-pipe in an 
attic. 

Perhaps one of the most curious things about 
this part of Burnham’s career is the success with 
which he concealed his mental preoccupation 
from those who were about him every day in 
Court and on the street. Two anecdotes will 
illustrate this better than anything else. Dr. 
Arthur Edwards told me that his first acquain- 
tance with Burnham dated back to 1872, or 
thereabouts, when he engaged him to send a 
shorthand man to Detroit to report a sermon by 
Bishop Simpson. The acquaintance grew, and 
he saw Burnham frequently and talked with 
him about almost everything but astronomy, 
upon which nothing at all was ever said. This 
went on for four years or more. Meantime the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate had _ reprinted 
from the English reports frequent lists of double 
stars discovered by a Chicago astronomer named 
Burnham, without the least hint of its being this 
Burnham. At length it happened one night 
that Dr. Edwards and wife occupied seats at one 
of Proctor’s astronomical lectures next those of 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. W. Burnham. Just as Proctor 
arose to speak, the identity of the names flashed 
across Dr. Edward’s mind, and he leaned over 
to Burnham in great excitement, and said: 

“You don’t mean to say that you are Burnham 
the astronomer?” 

Burnham was equally excited, and at the 
close Proctor said to Dr. Edwards: 

“Tam dying to know what it was that you 
whispered to Burnham, just as I began to speak, 

which excited both of you so much.” 
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Dr. Poole, of the Newberry library, gave me 
another, in which General Leake, late District- 
Attorney here, was the person concerned. One 
day after Burnham began to be celebrated, 
General Leake said to Dr. Poole: 

“How does it happen that knowing almost 
everybody in the city of any prominence, I 
never happen to meet Burnham the astronomer; 
whose name I see so often in the papers?” 

Dr. Poole replied, “ You do know him, and 
see him every day.” 

Upon denying it, he reminded him of the 
wiry little stenographer in Judge Drummond’s 
Court. 

“What, our Burnham!” exclaimed General 
Leake. “I have known him for twelve years, 
and we have talked about almost every other 
subject under the sun, but I never heard him 
say a word about astronomy. I never dreamed 
of such a thing.” 





Mud Pies.—The fascination mud pies have 
for children is very great and by no means un- 
accountable.. The material is abundant, cheap, 
obedient to the touch, and possibly there is a 
subtle attraction of like to like, for of dust and 
ashes are we all compounded. 

If mud were not dirt, if it didn’t soil the faces 
and hands and stain the clothes of the little de- 
votees, the objections to letting them play in 
the dirt would be very much lessened. Those 
mothers who wish to indulge their children in 
making mud pies without soiling themselves ean 
easily do so if they will procure a number of 
pounds of potters’ clay from the nearest pottery. 
It can be used over and over again, and will 
afford unlimited scope for inventive genius and 
childish fancy. The children using it should 
have a box or table under some shelter out-of- 
doors, for half the charm of making mud pies 
is that it is done “sub Jove’—under the open 
sky. A calico or linen apron over their clothes 
will be sufficent protection. 

City children who cannot find any mud to 
make pies of may make clay pies to their heart’s 
content in a corner of the back-yard or of the 
house-top, with an awning over them to protect 
them from the hot sun. From mud pies they 
will aspire to higher forms of plastic art, and 
imitate in clay the various objects with which 
they are familiar. 

It is a great injustice to children to keep them 
dressed up in fine clothes and within convention- 
al bonds when they might, in suitable attire be 
free to roam through the woods and pastures, 
climb trees, wade in the streams, pick berries, 
and taste the delight of wild life. They are far 
happier in making the acquaintance of birds 
and rabbits and squirrels and insects in their 
native haunts, so far as such acquaintance can 
be made, than in reading about these things in 
the most elegantly illustrated books written in 
the most enchanting style. 

Let them, boys and girls, get sunburned and 
scratched with briers; let them go barefoot, if 
they will, and stub their toes; let them get 
bruised and banged up to a degree. It wont 
hurt them. A few days in the house will bleach 
their faces white again, the scratches will get 
well, the toes will heal, the bruises will go away, 
but the joyous memory of the good times they 
had in these days of freedom with nature will 
never leave them, and the vigor they gain by 
being brought close to the embrace of mother 
earth will help them, as it did Antzus in his 
battle with Hercules, to renew successfully their 
struggles with the tasks put upon them at 
sehool.— Selected. 
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A Quaker Meeting-house in Wales, 


AN OLD STRUCTURE NEAR THE ORIGINAL BRYN 
MAWR FARM. 





Two centuries ago the religious teachings of 
William Penn reached the inhabitants of these 
secluded glens, were examined, believed, and 
accepted by a sufficient number to form a So- 
ciety and to build a meeting-house. Witnessing 
for truth and righteousness and growing in 
numbers aroused the persecuting spirit of the 
clergy of the established church, who secured 
the aid of the civil magistracy to suppress the 
pestilent heresy and the godly example of these 
true and faithful disciples of Christ, a thorn in 
their flesh, and a swift witness against the pre- 
vailing vices and ungodliness of the times, 
which they made no special and effectual effort 
to discourage or suppress. Suffering from per- 
secution, many of these Quaker families emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania and settled near Phila- 
delphia. 

In an old and interesting book, “A Collection 
of Memorials Concerning the People Called 
Quakers,” printed in Philadelphia originally, 
but reprinted in London, 1788, loaned by a 
friend, I find many facts illustrating the princi- 
ples, character and sufferings of those good 
people who lived in the vicinity of this town; 
and by a personal visit to their old meeting- 
house and cemetery my interest has been deep- 
ened. Following an up-hill and winding road 
three miles, we reached, on the mountain side, 
a farmhouse called “'Tyddyn-y-Gareg” (rock 
farm) an old, antiquated, dilapidated building, 
where two hundred years ago a Quaker family 
lived, and near which is the old Quaker grave- 
yard, surrounded by a stone wall five feet high. 
The graves are unmarked, but there are several 
head-stones of recent date, with Welsh inscrip- 
tions. The last Quaker burial was some fifty 
years ago. The meeting-house, 30 by 25 feet, 
of rough stone, gray with age, is a little distance 
from the graveyard. It is now called “ Tabor,” 
and is used as a house of worship by the Con- 
gregationalists. 

Between this sacred spot and the town is a 
hill farm called “Bryn Mawr” (great hill), 
where an ancient and esteemed Quaker named 
Rowland Ellis lived. He was born in 1650, 
and “convinced of the truth” in 1672; united 
with the Quaker Society, and on account of his 
testimony suffered five years of imprisonment. 
In 1680, this true disciple of William Penn, 
because he would not violate his conscience by 
taking the oath of allegiance, was arrested. The 
judges before whom he appeared and stoutly 
refused, condemned him to suffer a long im- 
prisonment, and said, “That in case the Quakers 
refused the second time to take the oath, they 
should be proceeded against as traitors, the men 
hanged and quartered and the women burned.” 

Rowland Ellis, released from prison in 1686, 
went to Pennsylyania, brought land a few miles 
out of Philadelphia, and came back for his 
family. He called his new home after the farm 
on which he had lived in Wales, “ Bryn Mawr,” 
which is now the name of a station, with beauti- 
ful surroundings, a few miles out on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. Rowland Ellis was a minister, 
distinguished for his piety and service, an able 
advocate for civil and religious liberty, the 
doctrine and discipline of Society, and the best 
interests of humanity. He died at the house of 
his son-in-law, John Evans, in 1729; was buried 
at the Plymouth burying ground, and of whom 
it is said, “ He rests, enjoying the reward of the 
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righteous, and his works follow him.” —Dolgelley 
Letter in Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 


The foregoing, cut from a secular paper seems 
to have been written by a correspondent who 
was travelling in Wales. It is interesting as 
giving some account of a district in that countr 
whence many of the early settlers of hanet 
vania came. 

It may be added that the house which Rowland 
Ellis built in Merion in 1704, and in which he 
resided till his removal to the east side of the 
Schuylkill, is still standing about as it was in 
his time, and in good condition. In early days 
the religious meetings of Friends in that part 
of Merion were held in this house, and in some 
instances marriages were solemnized there. It 
afterwards became noted for being the residence 
of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental 
Congress. He occupied it for a great many 
years during the latter part of his life, and died 
there in 1824, at an advanced age. 

It was in this house that that eminent man 
performed the work of translating the Bible 
from the Septuagint, the first translation ever 
made in America. It was published about the 
year 1809, and is esteemed a most valuable 
work, a. ¥. 

Bryn Mawr, Ninth Month 6th, 1889. 
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From ‘Tue Western FRIEND.” 

Many people realize that it is a time of 
business depression, so great as to constitute 
what is often called “hard times.” To a very 
large number the cause of this seems to be a 
mystery ; but there is no mystery to those that 
are willing to see the things that now operate to 
produce this state of affairs. The annual ex- 
penditure of the people of this nation for tobacco 
is six hundred millions of dollars, and for alcohol 
liquors, nine hundred millions, or one thousand 
five hundred millions of dollars, expended as 
a useless waste for articles which require the 
smallest amount of capital and labor to produce 
of any others in all the lists of articles manu- 
factured in our country. If this waste was ex- 
pended in the purchase of clothing, food, books, 
or in building and furnishing homes for the 
people, the increased demand for everything in 
these lines of manufacture would be so great 
that every laboring man in this nation would 
find employment at good wages. It would add 
an impetus and volume to trade and manu- 
factories in this nation, and put money in cir- 
culation equal to a great war. 

For twenty years this wicked waste on alcohol 
and tobacco has gone on increasing in this na- 
tion, until its grand total has reached the in- 
conceivable sum of more than twenty billions 
of dollars; and yet men affect to be surprised 
at the present “hard times.” It is the legitimate 
result of this national folly. This is the great 
economic side of the temperance reform that 
both business men and laborers must compre- 
hend before times can get much better. If these 
“waste bills” could be saved to the legitimate 
avenues of trade and manufacture, prosperity 
would smile upon this nation. But the law is 
fixed that a man cannot have his money and 
spend. it at the same time, and it is equally 
true that he cannot waste it for tobacco and 
liquor and have it to spend for needful im- 
provements and necessaries of life. 

With a large number of people this business 
aspect of the temperance reform is of more 
weight than the moral aspect, as a means of 
arousing interest in the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and in the tobacco reform, and we believe 
it ought always to be kept in view along with 





the moral. It seems clear that until this people 
are aroused to see these results of the wasteful- 
ness of the tobacco and liquor evils, and use the 
— which our Government has put into their 

ands for their own telief, by the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic and the checking of the 
tobacco habit, that. their punishment is both 
just and unavoidable; and it will continue to 
increase with every coming year until this power 
is exercised. The influences that operate for 
evil, both moral and economic, are so many and 
so great, that the time has come when no one 
rightly concerned for the cause of truth and the 
prosperity of the people can longer be indifferent 
about these things. Henceforth the whole weight 
of our numbers and influence should be cast with 
no uncertainty on the side of prohibition and the 
reform of these evils. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 

Sycamore Blight.—The Journal of Mycology 
states that the blight which has been so abun- 
dant on the sycamore tree in various parts of 
our country during the past three years, is 
caused by a fungus. In some cases the trees 
have been killed by it, and in many others the 
growth of the early part of the year has been 
completely destroyed. The sycamore is exten- 
sively planted as a shade tree, and its wood is 
used extensively for making tobacco boxes. It 
is stated that one mill on the Embarras River, 
in Southern Illinois, has within a few months 
received orders for 11,000,000 feet of sycamore 
lumber. 

Smut Fungus on Grain— Among the pre- 
ventive measures against this enemy of grain is 
the steeping of the seed in diluted copper sul- 
phates, which poisons the delicate filaments 
springing from the spores of the fungus before 
they can penetrate the substance of the seed. 

A Lion Lamed by its own Claws.—The fine 
lion Jupiter, at the Clifton Zodlogical Gardens, 
Bristol, which is nearly eleven years old, having 
been cubbed in the gardens in the year 1877, 
was noticed last week to have a claw on the 
left fore paw growing into the flesh of its foot, 
which was gradually laming the animal. The 
lion was evidently in pain, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to remove the claw. The novel operation 
was performed on Seventh-day morning, when 
a close travelling cage was introduced into the 
den, and placed against one of the sliding traps 
in the partition. The animal having been in- 
duced to enter the cage, it was removed to the 
floor of the building and another cage, but of 
different construction, composed solely of iron 
bars, placed endways to the door of the first 
cage, and the two firmly lashed together. After 
some little trouble, the animal was got into the 
second cage, which was so narrow as not to 
admit of his turning round. Heavy inch-and-a- 
half planks were then inserted between the bars, 
and the lion tightly wedged in. Up to this 
point he had submitted quietly, but on the in- 
troduction of the planks he splintered them up 
as easily as though they had been matchwood. 
At last he was firmly wedged in, and a little 
time was given him to cool down. A favorable 
opportunity for the operation occurred in a few 
minutes, his paw being partly through the bars. 
The head keeper, Blunsden, who was waiting 
with a powerful pair of nippers, seized the op- 
portunity, and the offending claw was promptly 
removed. The operation, which was conducted 
by Dr. Harrison, treasurer of the gardens, was 
absolutely necessary, as the claw had already 
grown more than half an inch into the foot, and 
would probably have killed the animal. 
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Hard Woods.—The relative hardness of woods 
is calculated by the hickory, which is the tough- 
est. Estimating that at 100, we get for pignut 
hickory, 86; white oak, 84; white ash, 77; dog- 
wood, 74; scrub oak, 73; white hazel, 72; apple 
tree, 70; red oak, 69; white beech, 65; black 
walnut, 65; black birch, 62; yellow and black 
oak, 60; hard maple, 56; white elm, 58; red 
cedar, 56; cherry, 55; yellow pine, 53; chestnut, 
52; yellow poplar, 51; butternut and white 
birch, 43, and white pine, 35. According to 
this formula, woods possessing a degree of hard- 
ness equal to only about 40 per cent. or less than 
that of hickory should not be classed as hard 
woods. Such woods are, however, limited in 
quantity, and are not of sufficient importance to 
justify a classification, and the trade will con- 
tinue to construe hard wood to mean everything 
except white pine. 

One cord of air-dried hickory or hard maple 
weighs about 4,500 pounds, and is equal to 
about 2,000 Ibs. coal. One cord air-dried white 
oak weighs about 3,850 lbs., and is equal to 
about 1,715 lbs. coal. One cord air-dried beech, 
red oak, or black oak, weighs about 3,250 Ibs. 
and is equal to about 1,450 Ibs. coal. One cord 
air-dried poplar (whitewood), chestnut, or elm 


spread that spirit, in order that the practice of it 
may also spring up.” 

n his remarks, Canon Westcott spoke of the 
brotherhood of nations, and said: “It follows that 
every duty which is recognized in our private deal- 
ing one with another, every virtue which ennobles 
the intercourse of man with man, every aim which 
gives dignity to personal effort, every aspiration 
which brings enthusiasm to personal sacrifice, all 
the treasures of tenderness and sympathy which 
sweeten and illuminate common life must find an 
analogous place in international relations. And, 
again, every vice which we indignantly condemn 
among ourselves—arrogance, deceit, overbearing 
violence, self-seeking—remains a vice, however im- 
posing may be the scale on which it is displayed. 
As Christians, then, we oppose war not simply as 
wasteful of material wealth and fertile in suffering 
—for truth’s sake we could bear greater sacrifices 
and greater pains — but because it hinders what 
has been made known to us as the Divine counsel, 
for the progress of man, both in its methods and in 
its results. It tends to give sanction to modes of 
action universally condemned in private life; it 
connects great virtues with unwortby or, at least, 
questionable motives ; it is the extreme form of self- 
assertion maintained by force; it leaves behind a 
sad heritage of discontent to the vanquished and 
of arrogance to the victor; it separates with a legacy 
of bitterness those through whose generous co-opera- 
tion the end of creation must be reached.” 







weighs about 2,350 lbs, and is equal to about 
1,050 Ibs. coal. One cord air-dried average pine 
weighs about 2,000 lbs. and is equal to about 
925 lbs. coal.—Scientifie American. 


Overthrowing a Chimney.—By an ingenious 
method, a chimney one hundred feet high by 
ten feet square on the Gasnold mills property, 
New Bedford, Mass., was recently thrown down. 
It was undermined by knocking out the bricks 
on two sides and shored up by planks placed 
in the apertures. These planks were liberally 
strewed with tar and kerosene. When the time 
arrived for felling the chimney, the planks were 
set on fire. As they became sufficiently burned 
to cease to support the chimney, the mass settled 
out of the perpendicular, and then cracked and 
fell with a ak to the ground. The bricks at the 
top were scattered over quite an area, but masses 
of brick for a length of two feet or more to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet clung together 
and did not break up. 


The Lady Bug.—The State Board of Horti- 
culture of California have imported Australian 
lady bugs to fight the cottony scale which is 
now doing so much damage in the orange gar- 
dens of that State. The scale is the bug’s chief 
article of diet, and this method of saving the 


orange trees has succeeded where all others have 
failed. , 


Butter Extractor—A Swedish inventor has 
patented an application of the centrifugal system 
of separating cream from milk, by which the 
butter can be obtained at the same operation. 
This he effects by introducing into the churn 
where the milk is placed, a trundle-wheel which 
agitates the cream so as to allow the butter par- 
ticles to separate from the milk in which they 
are entangled ; and the butter is thus delivered 
free of impurities. 


oo 


Items. 


The Cause of Peace among English Clergymen.— 
At the gathering of the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference, held in the Seventh Month, Canon West- 
cott introduced a discussion on the Church’s duty 
to promote the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

he Archbishop of Canterbury said, “It is the 
duty of the Church to promote on earth a real spirit 
of peace, and to use every means at its disposal to 








A Non-conformist in Church.—The vicar of Far- 


lam, Cumberland, England, invited a Primitive 
Methodist minister to preach in his place of wor- 
ship in the Fifth Month last, on a special occasion. 
For this he has been taken to task by his bishop, 
who tells him, it must not happen again. The vicar 
— as an excuse that the sermon was not de- 
i 


ved from the pulpit, but from the lecture or read- 


ing desk. But the bishop decided that it was out 
of order to admit any dissenting minister into one 
of the meeting-houses of the Established Church. 


Dispute about Consecrating a Burying Ground.— 


A new cemetery having been laid out near Hud- 
dersfield, England, the Burial Board objected to 
having it “consecrated,” on the ground that such 
an act would give to the rector of the Established 
Church the right to exact fees for interments, open- 
ing of graves, &c. 
compulsory under the Burials Act to have a por- 
tion of the ground “ consecrated.” 


The rector contended that it was 


Mennonite View of Camp Meetings—The Herald 


of Truth (Mennonite) says: 


“* Mennonite Camp Meeting.—In an exchange we 
read the notice of a camp meeting under the above 


caption, and herewith enter our protest against the 
use of the word in this connection. 


The camp 
meeting is a thing unknown among orthodox Men- 
nonites. The discipline of the Mennonite church 
does not recognize anything of this kind; in fact 
absolutely prohibits it. And it sounds very strange 
indeed, to hear any one speak, or to read of a Men- 
nonite camp meeting. The Mennonites have houses 
wherein they worship, and so have most other 
bodies, and it would be well if all the houses of 
worship of the Mennonites as well as of other de- 
nominations, could be well filled at each time of 
service. There was atime when it was necessary 
for people to hold their worship in the woods, in 
eaves, or some hidden, out-of-the-way place, in 
order to avoid being discovered by the persecutors. 
That necessity does not now exist, and he who de- 
sires in quietude and in the fear of the Lord to edif 
his soul and enjoy communion with God and wit 
his fellow saints, will rather seek the quiet services 
of God’s house, than the boisterous and exciting 
scenes that usually accompany the services of the 
camp meeting.” 

African Revival_—We have seldom heard, says 
the Indian Witness, of a more striking illustration 
of the power of vital Christianity than is found in 
the news which reaches us of a great revival among 
the Boers of South Africa. It is not merely that a 
religious revival has taken place among them; the 
miracle reported is that the Boers have learned how 
to love the Zulus, and that the two races worship 
together and work in harmony. It is truly a mira- 
cle not only to make a Boer regard a Zulu ora 





Kaffir as a man, but to love him as such and join 
him in serving the common Father of all. 
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The following extract from a letter from an 


aged Friend in Ohio, it is hoped may prove an 
encouragement to some of those who are en- 
deavoring to labor in the Lord’s cause. 


“T have from season to season read accounts 


in THE FRIEND, of the appointment of meetings 
in various places throughout your land—some 
amongst those who are not members of our re- 
ligious Society—and the accounts have been 
encouraging. Ifsuch committees are appointed 


under a right and living exercise, and are liv- 


ingly concerned to seek for a qualification by 


the Head of the Church, I do not fear that it 
will run into the fast element. 

I feel very much interested in the welfare of 
Philadelphia Friends, and according to my mea- 
sure have craved for your Yearly Meeting that 
it may be preserved and kept as a shining light 
in the world, and to all other bodies of Friends. 
I do, however, look upon such an appointment, 


as above alluded to, as a very responsible one; 
and I surely believe neither ministers nor others 


can labor in the Church availingly for gather- 
ing into the true fold, only as they themselves 


experience the fresh anointing from on high, 


according to the declaration of our holy Re- 


deemer, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” I 


have craved that those who may feel the truth 


to be precious, may be faithful to do their whole 
duty; so that they may be found clear in the 
Divine sight. 
in life, and according to the course of nature 
cannot remain much longer on the stage of ac- 
tion, which brings solemn reflections on my 


Some of us are now far advanced 


mind, and my desires are that the mantle may 


fall upon the young and rising generation, that 
thus there may be a succession of faithful stand- 
ard-bearers raised up in the militant church, in 
the places of the fathers and mothers who are 
passing away from works to rewards.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—Prof. C. H. F. Peters, of Litch- 
field Observatory, Hamilton College, discovered an as- 


teroid on Eighth Month 25th. The new planet ranks 
as No, 287 in the asteroid group. The first computa- 


tions appeared to show a perhaps unprecedented fact 
in astronomy—that a portion of the ney asteroid’s 
orbit was within a portion of the orbit of Mars. An 
Associated Press reporter who interviewed Professor 
Peters at his observatory on Seventh-day, found him 
engaged on a second computation of the new planet’s 
orbit. The Professor was of the opinion that when 
this was completed it might show that asteroid No. 287 
had, after all, an orbit entirely outside that of Mars, 
although it is, perhaps, the nearest asteroid to the sun 
yet discovered. 

Captain Marshall, of the schooner Landseer, which 
has just returned to Gloucester, Mass., from a fishing 
voyage to Iceland, reports the finding of new fishing 
grounds, 28 miles northeast by east of Skagastrand, 
and 30 miles north-northwest from Sigleford harbor. 
They are from five to six miles wide, and 14 to 16 
miles long. The water varies in depth from 35 to 50 
feet. 

Samuel 8. Cox, a distinguished member of Congress 
from New York City, died on the evening of the 10th 
instant, aged 65 years. ‘ 

The storm on the Atlantic coast continued with much 
severity until the 12th instant. At the Delaware 
Breakwater and in its vicinity, 29 vessels were driven 
ashore, and about 40 lives lost. At Atlantic City, 
many of the bath houses and considerable of the board- 
walk, were swept away. The damage at this place is 
estimated at $200,000. 
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A despatch from Hot Springs, Yellow Stone Park, 
received on the 12th instant, — that during the past 
twenty-four hours there have been great convulsions 
of nature, and subterraneous commotion was followed 
by tremendous explosions of gas and steam in the 
upper geyser basin. As a result, all the system is in 
active outbreak, the large geysers being especially de- 
monstrative. The Giant and Giantess are in furious 
activity, as are many others which have long lain dor- 
mant, and were supposed to have been extinct. Sci- 
entists explain that all of this phenomenal outburst is 
directly traceable to and connected with the atmos- 
pheric and submarine demonstrations of the great 
storm that prevailed along the Atlantic coast simul- 
taneously. 

The great retail dry goods and notion house of Bam- 
berger, Bloom & Co., in Louisville, Kentucky, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 15th. The loss 
is estimated at nearly $1,000,000. Six firemen were 
killed by falling walls. 

It is estimated that the 80,000 Americans who have 
visited Europe this season have paid to the companies 
for passage both ways upwards of $14,000,000. 

It is said that the new four masted ship Ellesmere, 
which sailed for Calcutta on the 16th instant, with 
1,031,900 gallons of refined oil, valued at $92,872, car- 
ries the largest cargo of oil ever sent from this port 
(Philad’a) in a sailing vessel. 

The Philadelphia Market Company, which is about 
to apply for a charter, has, it is stated, acquired title 
to nearly all the property on the west side of the 
Schuylkill River between the river and Thirtieth, 
Chestnut and Market streets, and intends to put up an 
immense market-house for wholesale and retail dealers 
and housekeepers generally. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 352, which 
is 9 more than during the previous week, and 6 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 202 were males and 150 females : 40 died 
of consumption ; 27 of marasmus; 23 of diseases of the 
heart; 19 of typhoid fever; 18 of pneumonia; 14 of 
convulsions; 13 of inanition; 12 of apoplexy; 11 of 
old age; 11 of cholera infantum ; 10 of debility, and 5 
were drowned. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 106; 4’s, reg., 127; coupon, 
128; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corron was in small supply and firm, at 11% cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrEp.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $13.50 a 
$14.00; do. fair to prime, $12.50 a $13.00. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25 ; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.90 a $4.00; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.50 
a $5.00; Minnesota, clear $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.85; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.35. Rye flour was 
scarce and in fair demand, at $3.00 per barrel for 
choice. 

Gratn.—No, 2 red wheat, 793 a 80 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 414 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 26 a 264 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 48 cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts.; Texans, 
23 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

Surep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; com- 
mon, 3} a 3} cts.; culls, 25 a 3} cts. ; lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hoes.—Good light western, 6% a 6} cts.; heavy 
western, 6 a 6} cts. 

Forricn.—Through the intervention of Cardinal 
Manning and the Lord Mayor of London, the great 
dock strike in London was ended last week ; and most 
of the men have resumed work the present week. The 
wages demanded by the men are to be paid, com- 
mencing Eleventh Month Ist. 

It is estimated that the cost to London as a whole 
has been not less than $10,000,000, and the consequent 
depreciation of the various dock securities amounts to 
$5,000,000 more; but this huge loss represents the 
price paid for a most valuable and even vital Jesson to 
ship-owners and merchants generally, who are the real 
backbone of London’s commerce. 

John Burns, the most prominent leader of the 
strikers, has refused to contest the Dundee vacancy in 
Parliament for the stated reason, which is believed to 
be the true one, that if he did so successfully, it would 
look like claiming and accepting a reward for his efforts 
on behalf of the dock laborers; this is considered to 
be thoroughly characteristic of the man. It is stated 
that his later speeches to the strikers after their suc- 
cess was assured, have been on a very high plane of 
intelligence and value, and that his exhortations to 
them to treat the episode as a turning point in their 


existence and to devote themselves hereafter to better 
lives, and greater attention to their wives and chil- 
dren, and the making of brighter homes, were received 
with more earnest cheering and cries of “ We will !” 
than had greeted any of his earlier utterances of defi- 
ance, 

A scheme is announced for the construction of aship 
canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The capital 
is placed at £7,000,000. 

Another expedition is about to leave England in 
search of sunken treasure. This expedition, which 
has the recognition of Lloyd’s, is to proceed to the west 
cost of Africa to attempt to recover the specie, gold 
dust and ivory, which went down in the African 
steamer Gambia some twelve years ago. The valuables 
were in the steamer’s main room and safe, and it is the 
belief of the promoters of the expedition that the safe 
is intact with the money, &c., inside. A diver is re- 
ported to have recovered, a few years ago, about $10,- 
000 worth of ivory from the vessel. 

The latest Government report concerning the wheat 
crop of France, shows that 7,160,000 hectares were 
sown this year, against 6,978,134 hectares last year. 
It is estimated that the yield will be 111,460,218 hec- 
tolitres against 98,740,728 hectolitres in 1888. 

Estimates of the loss by the recent fire in Antwerp, 
range from 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 francs. No public 
buildings was injured. The damage to the Bourse is in- 
significant. Corvillain, the proprietor of the cartridge 
factory in which the recent disastrous explosion oc- 
curred, has been arrested. 

The Mouvement Geographique states that Henry M. 
Stanley is marching toward Mombassa, after fighting 
his way through the hostile country of the Umjoro 
and Uganda tribes and conquering the natives. He 
has, the paper says, established the authority of the 
British East Africa Company over the country from 
the upper Nile to the East coast. The paper declares 
that it is doubtful if Emin Pasha, to whose relief the 
Stanley expedition was originally sent, is accompany- 
oo to the coast. 

egal proceedings that were begun in 1490, in Po- 
land, to decide the ownership of 40 acres of land, have 
just been concluded. 

The entire bench of Judges, district and circuit, of 
Riga, have been arrested for using the German lan- 
guage after they had been ordered to use the Russian. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Abel Walker, Kan., $2, vol. 63 ; from 
Thomas Driver, Cal., $2, vol. 63; from Ezra Stokes, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Levi B. Stokes Gtn., $2, vol. 
63; from James Harvey, Io., $6, being $2 each for 
himself, Joel C. Paxson, and Phebe Humphrey, vol. 
63; from Russel Taber, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Hannah 
Twitchell, O., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah W. Bacon, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Martha R. Newkirk, Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 63; from Richard Mott, Agent, Io., $10, being $2 
each for John W. Mott, Thomas E. Mott, John W. 
Wood, and William P. Young, vol. 63, and $2 for John 
Hampton, to No. 27, vol. 64; from Mary P. Smith, 
Kan., $2, vol. 63; from Susan F. Hoxie, Mass., $2, vol. 
63; for William Kite, Jr., Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from 
George Briggs, Io., $2, vol. 63, and for Ole Watland, 
$2, vol. 63; from Thomas MecNichols, Kan., per Levi 
Bowles, Agent, $2, vol. 63; from William Penn Evans, 
Cal., $4, being $2 each for J. William Patterson, and 
Caroline Cope, vol. 63; for Dr. F, E. Stewart, Del., $2, 
vol. 63; from Hannah W. South, Philad’a, $8, being 
$2 each for herself, Edward L. South, Walter South, 
and Robert Burton, vol. 63; from William Harvey, 
Agent, Ind., $12, being $2 each for William Airy, 
Sally Allen, Ashley Johnson, Mahlon Johnson, Esther 
Mills, and Ruth Ann Stanton, vol. 63; from John P. 
Sunde, Io., $8, being $2 each for himself, Lars Taw, 
Lars Wick, and Thomas T. Strand, vol. 63; from Ed- 
ward Michener, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Joseph Hall, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for William G. Hall, Io., $2, vol. 
63; from Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2, vol. 63, and for 
Laurence H. Hopkins, D. C., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel 
L. Whitson, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63 ; from Thomas W. 
Fisher, Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, John G. 
Haines, Levi S. Thomas, and Charles Grimshaw, vol. 
63; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, Io., $4, being $2 
each for Mary Williams and Thomas Thomasson, vol. 
63 ; from Rebecca P. Brooks, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63 ; from 
Mifflin Cooper, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Thomas 
Waring Md., $6, being $2 each for himself, William 
Waring, and Lydia Waring, vol. 63; from Samuel 
Betts, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Henry E. Betts, O., $2, 
vol. 63; from Margaretta M. Cope, Pa., per Joseph 
Passmore, $2, vol. 63; from Mark H. Buzby, N. J., $2, 
vol. 63; from George Blackburn, Agent O., $12, being 


$2 each for Robert Miller, Edward Stratton, Miriam 
French, Sarah S. Winder, Rachel C. Stratton, and 
Elma French, vol. 63; from Jane H. Pickering, N. J, 
$2, vol. 63; from Sarah T. Warrington, N. J., $2, 
vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 








NOTICES. 


RacHeL Mary TxHomson having removed from 
West Philadelphia to 1319 Wynkoop Street (above 
Spruce) Philadelphia, wishes to inform her friends 
that she will be glad to undertake type-writing of any 
kind or hand copying, and will endeavor, by care and 
attention to business, to merit the confidence of those 
who may entrust her with their work. 

Envelopes for advertising or other purposes ad- 
dressed promptly and on reasonable terms, 


If any of our Quarterly or Monthly Meetings should 
have on hand a surplus of the “Extracts from the 
Minutes of the Yearly Meeting for 1889,” will the 
please return them to Friend’s Book Store, 304 Arch 
Street, in care of Jacob Smedley ? 


Frienps’ SELEcT Scuoors.—These schools, under 
the care of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will re-open in the new School-house 
140 N. 16th Street, above Arch, on Second-day, Ninth 
Month 16th, 1889. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls in charge of 
Anna Walton; and both of them will be assisted by a 
corps of competent instructors. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
in charge of Elizabeth W. Warner and Elizabeth N. 
Woolman. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school ; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences, 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 


All applications, whether for members or others, to be 

made to the Committee on Admissions : 
Edward Maris, M. D., 1106 Pine St. 
Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
8. Mason McCollin, M. D., 1823 Arch St, 
Sarah E. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 
Rebecca C. Sheppard, 459 Marshall St. 
Julianna R. Tatum, 2123 Arch St. 





Diep, on Sixth-day evening, Eighth Month 23rd) 
1889, at his late residence near Springford, Ontario 
Canada, ADAM SPENCER, in the 78th year of his age. 
Deceased had been a minister among Friends for forty 
years, and during that time had travelled a great deal 
in that capacity. By the removal of this dear Friend, 
a great loss is sustained, both by the Church, which is 
deprived of one of its most earnest workers, and by the 
family, which has been bereft of a devoted husband 
and father. Throughout his illness he was very cheer- 
ful and bore the extreme suffering, accompanying his 
disease, with patience and resignation. During the 
last few weeks he was frequently heard to say, “He 
had no choice whether to die or to live; he left it to 
his Creator to do as He deemed best.” His conversa- 
tion was chiefly of Heaven, and he departed this life, 
leaving with all the full assurance that his end was 
perfect peace. 


——, at his late residence, 404 North 40th street, 
West Philadelphia, on the 7th of Ninth Month, Exxis 
PENNINGTON, son of Daniel and Letitia A. Pennington, 
of West Grove, in the 46th year of his age. He was 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, for the Western District. He bore his long 
and suffering illness with patience and resignation, 
and his relatives and friends have the consoling hope, 
that through Infinite love and mercy, he has been 
permitted to enter a mansion of peace and rest. 
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